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MAJOR  GENERAL 

OLIVER  OTIS  HOWARD 


The  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
OHver  Otis  Howard  terminated  with  his 
death  at  BurHngton,  Vermont,  on  the  26th 
day  of  October,  1909. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Institution,  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  the  last  of  his  great  enter- 
prises in  the  cause  of  humanity,  should  set 
aside  a  day  at  this  Commencement  in  com- 
memoration of  his  life  and  achievements. 

His  invaluable  services  as  a  General  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  his  campaigns 
against  the  hostile  Indian  tribes  of  the 
boundless  West,  his  administration  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau,  his  unremitting  labors 
in  the  cause  of  education  for  and  in  the 
uplift  of  the  less  fortunate  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, his  indentification  with  missionary  or- 
ganizations of  the  Church  operating  at  home 
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and  abroad,  his  activities  in  political  elec- 
tions, his  extensive  literary  v^ork  —  all  of 
this  and  more  brought  him  prominently  be- 
fore the  people  of  every  class  and  every  sec- 
tion of  our  common  country  and  made  his 
name  a  household  v^ord. 

He  was  a  great  national  figure. 

He  served  the  Republic  v^hose  uniform 
he  wore  with  unflinching  courage  and  fidel- 
ity, but  he  did  more  than  this, — he  served 
the  down-trodden,  the  oppressed,  and  those 
whom  fortune  had  failed  to  give  a  fair 
chance  in  life,  with  a  devotion  that  knew  no 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning. 

He  advocated  liberty  for  the  Negro,  jus- 
tice for  the  Chinaman,  the  gospel  for  the 
heathen. 

He  demanded  that  every  individual,  how- 
ever humble  and  of  whatever  color,  should 
have  an  oportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
himself,  and  the  number  is  legion  of  those 
who  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  labors. 

As  a  single  item,  he  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  more  than  seventy  institu- 
tions of  learning. 
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I  know  of  no  example  in  the  annals  of  our 
history  of  a  career  more  far-reaching  or  in- 
spiring in  its  influence. 

Daniel  Webster  at  Bunker  Hill  said  of 
our  American  institutions  that  if  they  had 
done  nothing  more  than  furnish  the  char- 
acter of  Washington  it  would  entitle  them 
to  the  respect  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  of  Howard  that  American 
institutions  themselves  are  more  humane, 
more  civilized,  more  Christian,  more  en- 
titled to  the  respect  of  the  world  because  he 
has  lived. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  define  and  weigh  at 
anything  like  their  true  value,  the  elements 
which  made  up  a  character  that  wrought  so 
great  and  varied  a  work. 

As  one  who,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  took  eminent  satisfaction  in  "serving 
on  his  staff,''  as  we  were  wont  to  put  it,  and 
who,  as  a  member  of  your  Board  came  into 
frequent  and  intimate  personal  relations 
with  him,  I  have  been  invited  thus  to  repre- 
sent you. 

Even  if  one  were  able  to  name  with  cer- 
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tainty  the  characteristics  of  any  great  fig- 
ure in  human  history,  these  would  not 
necessarily,  as  I  view  it,  account  for  his 
achievements,  for  you  will  find  the  same  pre- 
dominating characteristics  in  many  an- 
other "to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown/' 
No,  there  would  still  be  that  indefinable,  in- 
tangible something  omitted  from  the  cate- 
gory, —  that  genius,  power,  fate,  destiny, 
luck,  —  call  it  what  you  will,  which,  like  a 
guardian  angel,  ^seems  to  hover  over  the 
man  of  destiny  and  clear  his  way  to  endur- 
ing renown. 

Who  can  say  what  placed  Napoleon,  a 
"Corsican  parvenu,"  upon  the  throne  of 
France?  Who  can  account  for  Lincoln's 
rise  from  a  log  cabin?  Who  can  explain 
Roosevelt's  hold  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world?  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  times  produced  these  men. 

But  there  are  qualifications,  —  health, 
physical  strength,  endurance  and  courage, 
absolutely  essential  to  strenuous  physical 
efforts,  such  as  entered  into  General  How- 
ard's   life,    easily    assignable    and    without 
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which  his  career  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, and  there  are  the  sterling  qualities  of 
mind,  the  impulses  of  heart,  which  we  may 
consider  and  admire. 

Read,  if  you  will,  the  stories  of  the  Penin- 
sula and  Gettysburg  Campaigns,  of  the 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  of  the  expe- 
dition in  search  of  Cochise,  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Campaign,  and  you  will  find  therein  re- 
vealed an  exhibition  of  strength,  endurance 
and  courage  to  the  limit  of  human  endow- 
ment. 

General  Howard  lost  his  right  arm  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1862,  and  the  next  day  set 
out  for  his  home.  Ten  days  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  visited  Portland  and  made 
two  public  addresses.  Two  months  and 
twenty-two  days  after  he  was  wounded  he 
was  again  at  the  front. 

In  all  the  succeeding  years  of  war-fare, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  he  served  with 
one  one  arm  only  —  his  left  —  and  with  that 
remnant  of  his  right,  at  times  giving  him  in- 
tense pain.  Did  he  ever  tell  any  of  you  of 
the  frequent  occasions  when  people  jostled 
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against  that  mass  of  tingling  nerves,  and  of 
the  almost  uncontrolable  impulse  which 
each  instance  occasioned  him,  to  rebuke  the 
offender,  and  how,  in  order  to  overcome  this 
tendency  he  cultivated  the  habit  of  saying, 
sotto  voce, — ''God  bless  you  sir,"  "God 
bless  you  ma'am"?  How  characteristic  this 
of  him  to  thus  combat  a  tendency  to  irrita- 
bility. 

Yes,  the  General  had  a  superb  physique. 
Even  in  these  last  ten  years  few  men  of 
middle  age  could  have  followed  him  in  his 
ceaseless  activity. 

And  again,  along  with  this  capacity  for 
hardship,  this  endurance,  was  a  simplicity 
of  tastes  and  requirements  for  his  creature 
comforts  such  as  I  have  never  seen  paral- 
leled. 

The  palace  and  the  hut  were  alike  to  him. 
A  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  water  or  milk  at 
the  frugal  board  of  a  mountain  home  he  ac- 
cepted with  as  much  graciousness  and  ate 
with  as  an  apparent  relish  and  satisfaction 
as  the  choicest  viands  his  more  wealthy 
hosts  might  be  able  to  set  out  for  him. 
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He  was  always  superior  to  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Much  as  he  went  about,  he  was  never 
found  traveHng  in  a  Pullman  car,  preferring 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  day  coach,  and 
thus  save  the  expense  for  the  benefit  of  his 
beloved  University. 

Very  much  of  this  splendid  physique,  of 
this  simplicity  of  manner,  of  this  content- 
ment with  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
could  be  attributed  to  his  birth  and  early 
training  and  to  his  army  experiences,  for,  as 
you  know,  he  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Maine, 
and  did  the  work  of  farmer's  boy  most  of 
the  time  until  he  entered  Bowdoin  in  1846, 
at  the  age  of  16. 

It  has  been  said  that  during  the  Civil 
War,  General  Howard  was  a  rather  reserved 
man,  not  readily  approachable.  To  us  who 
have  known  him  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
this  seems  not  easy  to  credit.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  of  so  distinguished  a  career 
with  less  officialism,  and  no  man  was  so 
humble  as  not  to  be  able  to  readily  engage 
his  attention  and  command  his  sympathy. 
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I  knew  General  Howard  while  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  East 
with  headquarters  at  Governor's  Island. 
His  attitude  at  that  time  toward  his  staff 
and  subordinate  officers  was  that  of  a  kind 
father  toward  his  grown-up  sons. 

It  was  always  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
to  me  that  years  of  service  in  the  army,  in 
a  superior  position,  had  not  inevitably  fast- 
ened upon  him  an  imperious  manner,  of 
which  I  could  never  find  a  trace. 

But  if  anyone  ever  had  occasion  to  ques- 
tion it,  let  me  assure  him  that  back  of  that 
calm  and  kindly  face  there  was  a  force  and 
passion  when  roused,  that,  like  a  bursting 
tornado  in  which  the  lightning  played, 
threatened  to  sweep  all  before  it.  Twice 
only  have  I  seen  the  General  thus  give  way 
to  his  feelings,  and  I  might  add  that  there 
was  just  cause  for  his  indignation  in  both 
instances.  You  will  remember  that  even 
Washington  lost  control  of  himself  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  for  it  is  recorded  that  he 
threw  his  hat  on  the  ground  and  groaned 
aloud  at  the  cowardice  of  his  men,  that  he 
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swore  roundly  at  Charles  Lee,  whose  tardi- 
ness cost  him  a  battle. 

General  Howard  was  a  great  admirer  of 
women,  as  every  man  ought  to  be.  He  hon- 
ored them  with  his  confidence  and  his 
friendship,  and  he  was  in  turn  honored  by 
them. 

He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  never  sar- 
castic or  cutting,  but  at  times  very  ready, 
and  always  droll  and  winning.  You  will 
recall  his  exchange  of  compliments  with 
General  Phil  Kearney  who  had  lost  his  left 
arm  in  Mexico,  and  who  met  him  at  the 
Fair  Oaks  station  the  morning  after  his  own 
operation. 

"General,"  said  Kearney,  *'I  am  sorry  for 
you,  but  you  must  not  mind  it;  the  ladies 
will  not  think  the  less  of  you." 

To  which  General  Howard  replied  with  a 
smile,  "There  is  one  thing  we  can  do.  Gen- 
eral, we  can  buy  our  gloves  together." 

General  Howard  was  a  man  of  very 
strong  impulses.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  was  influenced  more  by  in- 
stinct and  intuition  than  by  reason  or  logic. 
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He  was  not  of  a  cautious  or  suspicious  na- 
ture. He  readily  trusted  people  and  he  was, 
as  a  natural  result,  now  and  then  deceived 
and  imposed  upon. 

As  he  was  a  man  of  strong  impulses  and 
emotions  it  followed  naturally  that  once 
having  adopted  religion  he  clung  to  it  with 
fervor  and  turned  to  it  for  consolation  and 
strength  in  his  daily  needs.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  logical  and  reasoning  mind  and  un- 
emotional nature  ever  does  or  is  capable  of 
ascending  to  any  great  heights  in  the  realm 
of  spirituality. 

On  the  religious  side  of  his  nature  Gen- 
eral Howard  always  reminded  one  of  the 
old  Bible  prophets.     He  walked  with  God. 

He  had  an  old  fashioned  New  England 
religion  and  he  came  honestly  by  it  for  he 
was  nurtured  in  a  church  going  community. 
He  voiced  it  constantly  in  addresses  on 
army,  academic,  and  philanthropic  occa- 
sions. Yes,  more  than  that,  it  cropped  out 
at  every  turn  in  his  private  conversation. 
He  was  constantly  conscious  of  God's  pres- 
ence. He  was  constantly  about  his  Master's 
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work.       He  was   Puritan  in   the   sense   in 
which  he  associated  God's  business  with  our 
business.     Rehgion  was  a  perfectly  natural 
and  unaffected  factor  in  his  daily  life  and 
yet  I  wonder  sometimes  if  it  was  not  an 
element    which    retarded   rather    than    pro- 
moted his  worldly  success,  —  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  man,  and  the  recognition  of 
his  sterling  qualities.       Such  a  suggestion 
may  seem  impossible,  but  it  has  in  it,  never- 
theless,  a   large   element   of  truth.     To   so 
many  men, — to  the  great  majority  in  fact, 
—  religion  is  so  much  a  matter  of  the  con- 
science and  of  private  contemplation  that 
this  free  use  of  it  to  one  who  did  not  know 
or  understand  General  Howard,  or  was  not 
himself  devout,  had  in  it  an  element  of  cant. 
It  was  said  he  wore  his  religion  on  his  sleeve. 
His  attempt  to  hold  religious  services  in 
the  army  on  other  days  than  Sunday  and  on 
the  eve  of  battle  frequently  jarred  upon  the 
sensibilities  of  those  who  felt  that  religion 
and  war  did  not  mix  well  and  that  such 
services    tended    to    weaken    rather    than 
strengthen  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  men. 
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As  we  all  know,  many  and  frequent  were  the 
slurs  and  flings  thrown  out  at  "Howard's 
prayer  meetings."  Mark  Twain,  in  speak- 
ing at  the  dinner  given  in  New  York  to  the 
General  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  referred 
to  this  well  known  tendency  to  piety  and 
facetiously  suggested  that  had  he  succeeded 
in  converting  the  whole  army  it  would  have 
been  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  any 
speedy  advance  against  the  enemy  as  there 
would  have  been  no  one  left  to  swear  at  the 
mules. 

It  was  widely  circulated  in  the  North  by 
his  detractors  that  Howard  was  holding  a 
prayer  meeting  at  the  time  of  Stonewall 
Jackson's  attack  at  Chancellorsville  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  Union  defeat. 

Public  indignation  set  in  strongly  against 
him  and  if  the  leaders  had  not  known  to  the 
contrary  and  had  not  still  had  faith  in  him 
as  a  good  soldier,  General  Howard's  mili- 
tary career  would  have  ended  there. 

I  have  heard  him  speak  before  grand  army 
gatherings  and  he  almost  always  closed 
with  a  plea  to  the  men  to  be  good  soldiers 
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of  the  Cross  and  follow  their  leader,  Jesus 
Christ,  which  generally  was  regarded  as  ill 
timed  and  threw  a  damper  over  the  joviality 
of  the  occasion. 

Whether  General  Howard  was  sensible  of 
these  impressions  I  do  not  know,  but  if  he 
was,  the  courage  of  his  convictions  made 
him  indifferent  to  adverse  opinion.  Not  in- 
frequently in  my  own  experience  have  I 
combatted  the  criticisms  heaped  upon  him 
in  my  hearing,  provoked  by  a  misconception 
of  his  sincerity  and  motives. 

It  must  be  recognized  and  understood  if 
one  would  get  a  true  conception  of  the  man 
that  General  Howard  was  a  Puritan  and 
not  a  Cavalier.  He  was  a  Saxon  in  distinc- 
tion to  a  Norman.  He  was  of  the  army  of 
Harold  at  Hastings  and  not  of  William. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  King  John,  he 
would  have  been  of  those  who  forced  Mag- 
na Charta  from  the  hands  of  an  unwilling 
King.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Charleses  he  would  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Cromwell,  if  not  commanding  that  army 
himself. 
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As  it  transpired,  he  crossed  swords  with 
the  Cavahers  of  Virginia  and  it  was  this 
hard-headed  and  persistent  Puritanism  of 
the  North  as  typefied  by  him  that  fought  the 
long  war  through  and  made  victory  possible. 
Not  alone  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  but  by 
force  of  principles  and  ideals  of  duty  to  God 
and  man,  was  the  South  conquered. 

His  first  clash  with  this  Cavalier  spirit 
came  when  he  entered  the  Military  Aca- 
demy for  there  it  was  in  the  ascendency. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  academy  he 
called  upon  a  private  soldier  from  his  na- 
tive place  at  the  engineer's  barracks,  —  the 
son  of  his  guardian  and  of  a  family  intimate 
with  his  own.  This  was  a  violation  of  the 
code  and  spirit  of  the  institution,  —  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  social  ostracism  which 
spread  and  grew  and  which  was  founded 
finally  upon  four  charges : 

First.     That  Howard  was  an  abolitionist. 

Second.     That    he   associated   with    "cut 


men." 


Third.     That  he  visited  enlisted  men. 
Fourth.     That   he   had  joined   the   Bible 
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Class,  and  curried  favor  with  the  Professor 
of  Ethics. 

When  this  feud  reached  a  stage  where 
Cadet  Howard's  hfe  became  intolerable,  the 
commandant,  Capt.  Alden,  sent  for  him  and 
said  that  he  had  noticed  how  he  was  being 
unjustly  treated  and  wanted  to  give  him 
some  advice.  "Mind  you,"  said  he,  "I  do 
not  give  you  this  advice  as  commandant  of 
Cadets,  for  I  shall  punish  you  for  any  in- 
fraction of  regulations;  yes  sir,  I  shall  pun- 
ish you  severely,  but  I  give  it  to  you  as  a 
father  to  a  son:  If  I  were  you  I  would  knock 
some  man  down.''  Young  Howard  under- 
stood and  fought  his  way  to  recognition  and 
respect.  It  was  his  classmate  J.  E.  B.  Stew- 
art of  Virginia,  the  great  Cavalry  leader  in 
the  Civil  war  who  first  became  his  ally  and 
afterwards  his  life-long  friend. 

But  while  he  was  reared  in  the  old  re- 
ligion of  the  Puritan,  General  Howard  in- 
carnated the  new  and  more  liberal  views. 
His  breadth  of  religious  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship was  unlimited.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  held  to  any  strict  theo- 
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logical  dogma.  He  loved  to  sit  down  with 
Publicans  and  sinners,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
ever  judge  from  his  words  or  action  the 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  the  Baptist  or  Uni- 
tarian, the  Jew  or  Gentile,  were  all  alike  to 
him  and  all  Christians  so  long  as  they  tried 
to  live  up  to  the  best  that  their  own  religion 
offered. 

The  most  touchingly  beautiful  and  effec- 
tive address  that  I  ever  heard  General  How- 
ard deliver  was  in  the  Channing  Unitarian 
Church  at  Newton,  at  vespers,  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  his  subject  was  the  religion 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  you  know,  Lincoln  never  belonged  to 
any  church  and  never  "professed"  religion; 
in  fact,  it  was  contended  that  he  had  none. 
This  was  a  strong  argument  against  his  fit- 
ness for  the  Presidency,  and  yet  General 
Howard  in  defence  of  his  chieftain  from 
many  instances  of  Lincoln's  conduct  and 
speech  during  the  war  drew  the  inference 
that  he  put  his  trust  in  God  and  looked  to 
Him  for  guidance  and  help.  That  to  his 
mind  meant  that  Lincoln  was  a  Christian. 
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Lincoln  would  never  have  subscribed  to 
the  apostles  creed  but  he  once  said,  "w^hen- 
ever  any  church  will  write  over  its  altar  as 
a  qualification  for  membership  the  Saviour's 
statement  of  the  substance  of  the  law  and 
gospel — 'thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy 
self;'  —  that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul." 

This  embraced  Lincoln's  creed. 

The  keynote  of  all  General  Howard's  the- 
ology was  "loving  kindness."  This  was  his 
favorite  expression,  the  theme  of  many  of 
his  Sunday  talks.  It  was  the  expression  of 
his  sympathy  and  his  service.  He  had  a 
great  heart  and  his  heart  went  out  to  those 
who  needed  a  friend.  "Inasmuch  as  you 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  you  did  it  unto  me." 

How  fond  he  was  of  children  and  how  in- 
stinctively they  came  to  him  and  perching 
on  his  knee,  as  soon  as  confidential  relations 
were  fully  established,  sought  to  satisfy 
their  awe  and  curiosity  as  to  his  empty 
sleeve.  19 


As  he  stood  to  serve  the  needy  so 
he  was  at  the  command  of  his  friends. 
If  he  could  serve  you  it  v^as  only  necessary 
to  show  him  how  and  he  did  it. 

In  McKinley's  first  campaign  General 
Howard  turned  to  the  assistance  of  his  old 
comrade-in-arms.  He  was  one  of  the  half 
dozen  distinguished  officers  who,  in  com- 
pany, made  the  memorable  tour  of  the 
northwest  in  the  Republican  cause.  Gen- 
erals Alger,  Sickles,  Harden  and  Corporal 
Tanner  were  of  the  party  and  all,  I  believe, 
were  rewarded  with  offices.  At  that  time 
I  was  a  candidate  for  a  diplomatic  position. 
"If  you  are  under  any  obligation  to  me,'' 
General  Howard  said  to  President  McKin- 
ley,  "the  account  will  be  settled  by  whatever 
you  may  do  for  my  friend  Achorn,"  and  I 
was  tendered  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Embassy  to  Petersburg. 

General  Howard's  patriotism  was  intense. 
His  life  touched  everything  that  was  of 
service  to  his  country.  He  was  bound  to 
believe  that  when  the  Nation  went  to  war 
it  was  a  righteous  war.     It  was  in  this  spirit 
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that  he  fought  the  South.  There  was  no 
bitterness  in  his  heart.  The  prisoners  he 
took  were  sure  of  kindness  at  his  hands,  the 
enemy's  wounded  were  dealt  with  as  his 
own  men. 

The  bitter  criticism  of  our  mihtary  oper- 
ations in  the  Phihppines  sorely  distressed 
him  because  his  son,  Guy,  fell  there,  and  it 
was  his  greatest  consolation  to  think  that 
he  died  gloriously  in  his  country's  cause. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  the  touching  in- 
cident, three  years  ago  when  he  draped  his 
boy's  last  words,  "whatever  happens  to  me, 
keep  the  launch  going,"  which  you  have 
adopted  here  as  a  motto,  with  the  little  silk 
flag  from  his  pocketbook,  and  told  the  story 
of  his  death. 

If  you  should  ask  me  what  I  considered 
General  Howard's  most  marked  character- 
istic I  should  reply  his  persistency  in  ever 
facing  to  the  front,  ever  advancing  toward 
his  objective. 

As  I  came  to  know  him  in  these  latter 
years  I  realized  that  it  was  this  predomin- 
ating trait  which  made  him  a  great  soldier. 
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He  was  not  a  great  strategist  as  was  Sher- 
man or  Jackson,  but  he  had  the  capacity  to 
handle  large  bodies  of  men,  he  was  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  art  and  science  of 
war,  he  was  fearless,  he  was  reliable.  It 
was  these  qualities  that  made  him  an  ideal 
corps,  or  division  commander.  The  limit 
of  the  capacity  to  command  of  many  a  good 
soldier  ends  with  a  brigade. 

It  was  for  the  qualities  that  I  have  named 
that  Sherman  preferred  him  to  Logan  or 
Hooker  and  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Sherman's  right 
wing  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 

Sherman  was  a  judge  of  a  good  officer. 
His  opinion  is  final  and  his  estimate  of 
Howard  expressed  in  public  and  private  will 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

His  conduct  of  the  first  day's  fight  at 
Gettysburg,  in  holding  the  Confederates  in 
overwhelming  numbers  at  bay,  as  evidence 
of  his  fighting  qualities,  and  in  selecting 
Cemetery  Ridge  for  the  concentration  of 
his  own  forces,  and  later  of  the  whole  Union 
Army,  as  evidence  of  his  strategy,  resulting 
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as  it  did  in  a  great  victory  to  the  Union 
Army,  received  at  the  time  the  thanks  of  the 
American  Congress,  and  merits  for  all  ages 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

The  battle  itself  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  war;  it  holds  in  American  history  the 
place  that  Waterloo  does  in  European,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  in  estimating  the 
merit  and  responsibility  of  General  How- 
ard's acts,  that  he  was  but  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  was  forced  into  the  position  of 
commander  of  the  field  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  at  a  critical  juncture  by  General 
Reynolds'  death,  —  the  first  and  eleventh 
corps  being  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  army  with  the  Confederate  forces 
closing  in  upon  them,  —  and  that  he  was 
under  orders  not  to  bring  on  a  general  en- 
gagement. 

Had  he  been  less  daring,  and  had  he  fol- 
lowed out  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  he 
would  have  fallen  back  and  the  story  of  Get- 
tysburg would  never  have  been  written. 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was  one 
of  the  minority  at  the  council  of  war  who 
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favored  taking  the  offensive  and,  in  turn, 
attacking  the  Confederate  army.  Indeed, 
it  was  said  of  him  that  it  v^as  unnecessary 
ever  to  consult  How^ard,  —  he  aWays  voted 
to  fight.  His  martial  predilection  w^as  the 
antithesis  of  McLellan's,  v\rho  alw^ays  wanted 
every  last  thing  in  readiness  before  he  ad- 
vanced and  as  a  consequence  he  was  never 
quite  prepared.  Howard  was  always  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  what  he  had  and  take  the 
chances  of  pulling  through  somehow. 

And  just  as  this  predominating  charac- 
teristic made  him  a  great  soldier,  so  it  made 
him  a  great  leader  in  every  undertaking. 
He  had  courage  and  he  had  faith.  Once  his 
conscience  assured  him  that  his  cause  was 
just,  he  was  ready  to  go  ahead.  He  talked 
much  of  the  great  events  of  the  Civil  War, 
"Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui,'' 
because  people  never  tired  of  hearing  the 
story  at  first  hand,  and  they  drew  him  out, 
but  this  was  merely  during  a  halt  by  the 
roadside,  and  while  he  was  under  marching 
orders. 
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Lincoln  Memorial  University  stands  as 
an  evidence  of  his  ceaseless  acitivity.  What 
other  man  at  his  time  of  life,  v^ithout  funds, 
without  an  organization  back  of  him,  w^ould 
have  ventured  to  place  a  University  on  this 
spot,  far  from  the  centers  of  influence  and 
power? 

Is  there  no  one  with  the  genius  of  an 
Allston  to  paint  that  memorable  group  of 
four  great  souls,  —  Howard,  Myers,  James, 
and  Avery,  gathered  on  yonder  vine  clad 
porch,  with  the  light  of  prophecy  and  inspir- 
ation on  their  faces,  before  the  light  of 
memory  fades  and  the  shadows  of  forgetful- 
ness  blot  out  the  scene? 

And  here  I  must  note  a  trait  of  General 
Howard's  equally  characteristic  of  him  and 
a  corollary  of  the  one  I  have  just  had  under 
discussion.  As  he  was  facing  ever  toward 
the  front,  ever  moving  forward,  of  necessity 
he  never  stopped  to  bury  his  dead,  and  by 
that  I  mean  that  he  never  delayed  to  brood 
over  his  mistakes,  or  to  mourn  and  lament 
his  losses.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  waste 
any  time  or  vital  force  in  vain  regrets  and 
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idle  speculations.  He  never  even  tolerated 
an  atmosphere  of  doubt  for  he  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  criticism  and  depressing  in- 
fluences. 

Can  you  not  see  him  nov^  as  we  have  so 
often  seen  him,  who  served  with  him  on  this 
Board,  when  the  clouds  of  doubt  gathered, 
when  the  question  of  where  the  next  dollar 
was  coming  from  oppressed  us?  Shunning 
the  gathering  gloom  and  the  discourage- 
ment written  upon  our  faces,  he  would  turn 
his  eyes  toward  the  sky  and  the  morning. 
Can  you  not  hear  him  saying,  "I  want  you 
all  to  support  me,  pray  for  me,  and  I  will 
get  the  money,"  and  he  did. 

He  had  faith.  He  was  able  because  he 
believed  he  was  able.  "Possunt,  quia  posse 
videntur.'' 

It  were  as  if  he  realized  that  the  burden 
of  solving  our  difficulties  rested  upon  him, 
that  if  he  suffered  himself  to  brood  over  them 
he  would  lose  his  inspiration,  that  only  by 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  could  do  the 
thing  would  it  be  done. 

What  was  his  method    but    that    of    the 
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Hindoo  ascetic  who,  by  putting  aside  all 
material  considerations,  by  contemplation 
of  the  spiritual,  by  concentrating  his  mind 
upon  the  Divinity,  by  iteration  and  reiter- 
ation of  Kishna,  Kishna,  Kislina,  —  Love, 
Love,  Love,  —  is  able  to  achieve,  to  over- 
come the  limitations  of  the  flesh,  and  to 
stand  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Diety. 

Almost  every  great  and  heroic  soul  has 
had  its  Gethsemane,  its  hour  w^hen  all  the 
waves  and  billows  of  anguish  and  desper- 
ation have  gone  over  it. 

Such  an  hour  General  Howard  passed 
through  at  Chancellorsville  when  he  rushed 
into  the  breach  and  with  reckless  determin- 
ation attempted  to  stay  its  retreat  as  his 
command  fell  back  in  confusion  before  the 
on-rush  of  General  Jackson's  men.  Whether 
or  not  he  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
the  disaster  of  that  field,  it  is  certain  that 
he  courted  death  and  would  have  deemed 
himself  happy,  indeed,  if  it  had  been  vouch- 
safed him,  single  handed  and  alone,  to  have 
held  his  position  and  to  have  fallen  there 
with  his  face  to  the  front  as  the  Confederate 
charge  swept  over  him. 
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General  Howard  regarded  his  service  at 
the  head  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  as  the 
greatest  and  most  far-reaching  work  of  his 
life. 

It  was  a  work  without  a  precedent,  and 
without  a  parallel  in  history. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  (to  quote  the 
text  of  the  bill)  for  "the  supervision  and 
management  of  all  abandoned  lands,  and  the 
control  of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugees 
and  freedmen  from  rebel  states,  or  from  any 
district  of  country  within  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  operations  of  the  army,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  head  of  the  bureau"  Gen- 
eral Howard  took  control  of  property  of  the 
value  of  millions  in  money,  lands,  buildings 
and  tenements,  and  of  millions  of  impover- 
ished and  helpless  negroes  just  let  loose  from 
slavery,  not  to  speak  of  white  refugees  with- 
out bread  or  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

The  area  covered  by  the  operations  of  the 
bureau,  the  manifold  scope  and  character  of 
the  undertaking,  the  hostility  of  the  whites 
among  whom  the  aid  for  the  negroes  was 
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undertaken,  the  absurd  opinions  and  de- 
mands of  the  AboHtion  party  in  the  North, 
the  hostiHty  of  the  administration, — these 
and  a  hundred  other  things, — made  the 
work  one  that  was  sure,  no  matter  by 
whom  administered,  to  bring  intense  hos- 
tihty  and  opposition  from  every  side.  He 
took  it  up  knowing  all  this.  The  whole  sit- 
uation can  be  summed  up  in  no  more  exact 
language  than  that  used  by  General  Sher- 
man in  a  letter  to  General  Howard  in  taking 
charge  of  the  Bureau: 

"I  hardly  know  whether  to  congratulate 
you  or  not,  but  of  one  thing  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  you  possess  my  entire  confi- 
dence, and  I  cannot  imagine  that  matters 
that  involve  the  future  of  4,000,000  souls 
could  be  put  in  more  charitable  and  more 
conscientious  hands.  So  far  as  man  can  do, 
I  believe  you  will,  but  I  fear  you  have  Her- 
cules' task.  God  has  limited  the  power  of 
man,  and  though  in  the  kindness  of  your 
heart  you  would  alleviate  all  the  ills  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  not  in  your  power  to  fulfill  one 
tenth  part  of  the  expectation  of  those  who 
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framed  the  Bureau  for  the  Freedman  and 
Refugees  and  Abandoned  Estates.  It  is 
simply  impracticable.  Yet  you  can  and  will 
do  all  the  good  one  man  may,  and  that  is  all 
you  are  called  on  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
to  do,  and  to  that  extent  count  on  me  as  a 
friend  and  fellow  soldier  for  counsel  and  as- 
sistance." 

General  Howard  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  for  about  seven  years. 
The  amount  he  accomplished  ill  that  time 
in  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  negroes  and  whites  alike  has 
never  been  told.  Education  he  believed  to 
be  the  panacea  for  the  existing  ills.  It  re- 
mains for  future  historians  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  labors,  and  future  generations  to  do 
him  justice. 

Next  to  Lincoln,  the  negro  race  owes  to 
General  Howard  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude 
than  to  any  man  who  ever  lived. 

At  the  end  of  his  serivce  he  was  court- 
martialed  by  the  army,  and  investigated  by 
Congress  on  charges  preferred  against  him, 
but  in  both  instances  he  was  found  not  only 
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"not  guilty/'  but  as  "deserving-  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people." 

The  war  was  over  and  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph and  rejoicing  had  come.  The  grand 
review  was  on  at  Washington.  It  was  a 
review  such  as  never  passed  before,  and  has 
never  passed  since.  What  soldier  that  par- 
ticipated in  it  can  ever  forget  that  day!  It 
was  the  event  of  a  lifetime. 

General  Howard  was  to  ride  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  troops,  —  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee, ' —  through  the  superb  avenues 
of  the  Capitol,  and  with  others,  receive  the 
grateful  acclaim  of  a  nation  waiting  to  do 
him  honor. 

But  no!  this  crowning  recompense  of  all 
that  he  had  endured,  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered was  to  be  snatched  from  him,  for  Gen- 
eral Sherman  asked  him  to  surrender  his 
command  to  General  Logan.  And  when 
General  Howard,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment, protested  that  he  had  fought 
his  army  all  the  way  through  from  Atlanta, 
and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  place 
in  the  line,  Sherman  replied,  "It  would  be 
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everything  to  Logan.  You,  Howard,  are  a 
Christian,  and  will  not  mind  it." 

"Surely,"  said  General  Howard,  ''if  you 
put  it  on  that  ground,  I  submit." 

In  that  act  of  self-denial  he  won  one  of 
the  hardest  fights  of  his  life,  for  it  has  been 
well  said,  "that  he,  that  overcometh  himself 
is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  That 
General  S;herman  realized  upon  reflection 
that  he  had  asked  General  Howard  to  make 
a  personal  sacrifice  hardly  justified  under 
the  circumstances  is  evidenced  by  the  letter 
he  addressed  to  him  immediately  following 
this  interview,  in  which  he  invited  General 
Howard,  as  a  special  favor,  to  ride  with  him 
at  the  review.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
however,  this  letter  never  reached  its  re- 
cipient until  forty  years  after  it  was  written, 
as  he  was  passing  through  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

There  is  one  other  incident  which  I  can- 
not pass  by  unnoticed  as  indicating  General 
Howard's  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  willing- 
ness, if  need  be,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
country.     The  Apache  Indians  were  at  war 
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with  the  United  States.  Every  effort  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Cochise,  their 
Chief,  had  been  in  vain.  President  Grant 
commissioned  General  Howard  to  under- 
take it,  and  he  set  out  to  locate  Cochise  and 
open  negotiations  with  him.  Cochise's 
brother  had  been  killed  by  white  men  some 
years  before,  and  it  was  well-known  that  he 
had  never  spared  a  pale-face  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  since  that  day.  With  this 
record  against  him,  General  Howard,  after 
infinite  hardships,  located  and  ventured  un- 
armed into  his  stronghold.  When  Captain 
Sladen,  his  aid,  remonstrated  with  him, 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  turn  back,  and 
pointed  out  the  risk  he  was  assuming  in 
placing  himself  at  the  mercy  of  this  savage, 
he  replied,  "This  is  the  work  given  me  to  do. 
'He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  " 
For  some  days  during  the  absence  of 
Cochise,  the  sub-chiefs  held  him  a  close  pris- 
oner, and  believing  that  he  would  be  put  to 
death,  raffled  for  his  personal  effects.  Then 
the  great  chief  came,  and  after  various  in- 
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cantations  to  determine  the  issue,  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Government,  which 
was  never  broken  during  his  Hfetime. 

In  reviewing  this  Hfe  of  struggle  from  a 
Maine  farm  to  a  commission  in  the  army, 
of  years  of  exhausting  campaign  and  battle 
in  high  command,  of  harassing  Freedman's 
bureau  service,  of  arduous  Indian  cam- 
paigns, of  unceasing  work  in  philanthropic 
and  educational  fields,  of  authorship,  of  lec- 
tureship, of  public  speaking,  one  stands 
dumb  in  the  presence  of  such  a  stupendous 
life  work.  And  to  one  who  loved  him,  and 
has  served  with  him  in  these  latter  years, 
there  is  something  pathetic  in  this  state- 
ment found  on  the  last  pages  of  his  Auto- 
biography, ''Mine  has  been  a  busy  life.  Thus 
far  my  rest  has  been  the  rest  of  change." 

Dear  Friends  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity : 
I  have  reviewed  in  this  brief  and  imper- 
fect way  the  life  and  character  of  Oliver 
Otis  Howard  as  he  stands  before  the  coun- 
try at  large. 
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From  this  life  all  may  learn  the  lesson  of 
unswerving  fidelity  to  principle,  and  the  re- 
ward of  unceasing  labor  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  but  to  us  who  have  known  him 
in  his  work  here,  there  are  associations  pe- 
culiarly tender  and  touching. 

General  Howard,  as  I  have  said,  was  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin.  One  of  the  early 
chapters  of  his  Autobiography  is  devoted  to 
his  life  there.  In  reading  it,  we  gather 
something  of  the  earnestness  of  purpose 
that  was  nurtured  under  the  "whispering 
pines."  He  is  an  ideal  Bowdoin  man  by 
birth,  by  inheritance,  by  training,  and  his 
life  work  is  the  embodiment,  the  translation 
into  deeds,  of  the  great  underlying  princi- 
ples which  we  denominate  the  Bowdoin 
spirit.  It  is  a  life  of  struggle,  of  high  ideals, 
of  lofty  achievements,  of  enduring  worth. 

Another  great  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  — 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  —  founded  Roberts  College 
in  Constantinople,  and  gave  it  a  place 
among  educational  institutions  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  Bowdoin. 

May  I,  as  an  overseer  of  that  college,  ex- 
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press  the  hope  that  the  tie  which  binds 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  to  my  own 
Alma  Mater  may  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
never  forgotten.  May  she  always  have  a 
representative  on  this  Board  as  a  perpetual 
hostage  of  her  kinship. 

This  University  was  the  child  of  General 
Howard's  old  age.  When  he  retired  from 
the  regular  army  after  forty  years  of  the 
most  strenuous  service,  he  might  well  have 
lived  as  Sherman  did  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  hard-earned  rest;  he  might  have  devoted 
himself  to  travel  of  which  he  was  fond,  or 
to  literature  by  which  means  he  could  have 
replenished  his  empty  purse;  but  no!  in  ad- 
dition to  other  calls  to  duty  which  took  him 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
with  a  fervor  and  devotion  which  no  remon- 
strance of  friend  or  family  could  check,  hav- 
ing founded  it,  he  sought  to  so  far  advance 
the  work  and  endowment  here  before  the 
final  summons  came,  that  its  future  would 
be  assured. 

Were  I  to  paint  a  memorial  picture  of 
Oliver  O.  Howard  for  this  Institution,  now 
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that  he  has  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  Etern- 
al Camping  Ground,  I  would  draw  him,  not 
upon  a  pracing  war-horse  at  the  head  of  an 
army  advancing  in  battle  array,  as  at  some 
period  of  his  great  military  career,  which 
has  given  him  lasting  fame;  but  rather 
would  I  depict  him  as  I  have  seen  him  stand- 
ing so  many  times  in  the  North,  with  bared 
head,  with  the  sublime  light  of  a  great  love 
upon  his  face,  with  that  one  left  hand  up- 
raised in  supplication,  pleading  the  cause  of 
an  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  your 
mountain  homes. 

His  services  in  this  direction  have 
brought  him  no  financial  returns,  no  shouts 
of  praise,  at  times  scant  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, at  times  discourtesy  and  in- 
civility. But  he  never  faltered,  never  shrank 
back  so  long  as  the  needs  of  this  Institution 
were  pressing  and  his  strength  sustained 
him. 

You  may  watch  for  his  well-remembered 
figure,  you  may  listen  for  his  footfall  in 
these  familiar  places;  but  he  comes  no  more, 
or  ever  will.     Yet  these  halls  are  hallowed 
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with  the  memory  of  his  presence,  these 
walks  have  been  consecrated  by  his  passing, 
these  trees,  moved  by  the  animating  breezes, 
will  tell  the  story  of  his  coming,  the  birds  in 
the  long  summer  days  will  sing  of  his  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercy  to  every  living 
thing,  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  seat 
of  learning  will  be  forever  impregnated  with 
his  influence  and  power. 

There  is  a  nobler  tradition,  a  loftier  sen- 
timent in  these  humble  beginnings  laid  with 
his  hands  than  in  many  a  marble  hall  and 
glittering  turret  that  adorns  the  campus  of 
some  far  more  famous  school  of  learning. 

Behold!  how  he  loved  you!  and  see  to  it 
by  all  that  in  you  lies  that  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  go  forward  and  do  its  great  work  j 

for  the  world,  that  his  labors  may  not  have 
been  in  vain. 
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